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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Ir is proposed to publish, in the city of Boston, a weekly periodical 
bearing the above title, to be devoted to Instruction and Amuse- 
ment ; designed to while pleasantly away a leisure hour, and to en- 
gage the attention and cultivate the taste of youth, by presenting a 
rich variety of the fairest fruits and flowers that can be gathered from 
the wide spread and highly cultivated field of intellect. 

While the Macazine will contribute its full share to the original lit- 
erature of the day, it will depend largely upon judicious selections 
from the most valuable works, both periodical and occasional, that 
issue from the press of this country and Europe, for the interest of its 
columns, 

Tales of sickly sensibility, stale, indelicate and profane jests, vul- 
gar puns, and the like, will find no place in this publication, which 
it is intended shal] contain nothing inconsistent with the purest mo- 
rality, or improper to be introduced inte the most select family circle. 

Interesting and well written Narratives, Moral Tales, Poetry, Pop- 
ular Music, arranged for the Piano, Flute, &c., Pleasing and Dangerous 
Adventures, Sketches of Travels, Descriptions of Places and Persons, 
Extracts from new works, and from rich and racy criticisms, with the 
thousand other sources of interest, with more or less of the events of 
the day, will fill the columns of the Macazinz ; and, it is hoped, ren- 
der it worthy the patronage of the moral and enlightened portion of the 


community. 


TERMS. 

Each number of the Macazine will contain eight large quarto pages, 
printed on fine paper, and new and beautiful type, in a style not 
surpassed by any similar publication in New England. 

It will be published every Saturday, at $2.50 per annum ; six copies 
to one address, $12.00 per annum, in advance. Single numbers six 
cents. 

A, liberal allowance will be made to Agents. Postmasters are 
authorized to procure and forward subscriptions, for which they will 
be allowed a suitable commission. 


All communications may be addressed (post paid) to D. H. ELA and 
J. B. HALL, 19 Washington street, Boston. 





SEVEN MEN. 





Original. 





I po not know that the inhabitants of the little town of 
Forsyth were more curious than their neighbors ; yet there 
was no small stir among them when seven personable men, 
of nearly an equal height and dressed much alike, were 
observed walking briskly, backward and forward, over a 
broad green knoll that lay a few rods from the rear end of 
the meeting house. 

They were first observed from the garret window of the 
parsonage, by a maid servant who had risen early on a cool 
frosty morning in order to get her master’s muffins on 
betimes, as he was bound on a journey. In accidentally 
looking through the window, she caught sight of seven 
heads gradually emerging from behind the top of the hill; 
and as neck, shoulders and waist came into view, she fan- 
cied that she was deceived by some crinkle or flaw in the 
glass. So she threw up the sash, and immediately became 
satisfied that seven men, arm in arm, were rapidly ap- 
proaching the house. She watched them as they descended 
the slope, and was about to arouse the family and prepare 
them for the reception of visiters, when the pedestrians 
suddenly unlocked their arms, wheeled rather mechanically 
about, and commenced a retreat in the same good order 
which had been maintained during their advance. Nancy 
observed them until they had descended the farther side of 
the hill, and their, hat-crowns had sunk beneath its green 
summit, when she descended to the kitehen, impressed with 
the belief that they had taken their final leave of the neigh- 
borhood. She raked open the embers, threw on some 
kindling wood, and went out to the well for the purpose 
of filling the tea-kettle, when she beheld the strangers again 
coming over the hill, with rapid step, and approaching the 





























At that moment, they wheeled about and marched toward 
the summit of the knoll. 

“ They are not crazy men?” inquired Mrs. Williams. 

As the parson looked up the street, he could perceive that 
the windows of the houses were generally studded with eyes, 
while a little crowd had collected in the road opposite the 
knoll. 

The strangers did not return. Neighbor Pease laid his 
long whip lazily over the backs of his team, bade the parson 
adieu, shook his;head mysteriously, and went on. ,The 
parson expeditiously prepared for his journey, and Nancy 
and his wife were soon left alone. 

No sooner were the parson and his saddle bags fairly out 
of sight, than a rap was heard at the door. A tail slender 
woman in a velvet gown, with small twinkling blue eyes, 
was ushered into the parlor by Nancy. 

“ Well, Mary,” said the lady. 

Mary took the chair which Nancy had reached her. A 
slight cloud passed over the brow of Mrs. Williams; but 
whether at Nancy’s officiousness or Mary’s assurance, we 
cannot determine. 

“So you have seen the seven men?” said Mary. 

“Yes,” cried Nancy, almost stepping between Mary and 
her mistress, and turning pale ; “we have seen the men that 
you allude to.” 

After a slight pause, during which the cunning intruder 
maintained a grave silence, Mrs. Williams said, 

“Have you seen them too — do you know them ?” 

Mary compressed her lips and looked very wise. 
breathed an audible “Oh!” 

“Get me a glass of cider, child,’’ said Mary. 

“ Nancy sprang to the door with alacrity, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams quietly sat down by the window. 

The cider was brought and drank. Mary then arose to 
depart. 

“Stay a moment, Mary,” said Mrs. Williams. 

“Madam!” said she, with her hand on the lock. 

“Sit down, if you please. Will you tell me candidly, 
without any of your cant, whether you know any thing of 
those strangers.” 

“ And what if I do, madam ?” 

“T do not value a paltry bit of silver,” said the parson’s 
wife, coloring behind her ears, as she dropped it into the lap 
of the impostor. 

“ The seven men are a figure of seven years ” — 

“ Nonsense!” cried the other, “where are they from?” 

“Oh, I am so tired! I heard Mrs. Janes was here — 
how’s your health, Mrs. Williams ? — Good morning, Nan,” 
cried a buxom damsel who suddenly bounded into the room, 
followed at no great distance by a bevy of less agile vir- 
tuosos. 

“How is you mother, Maria?” inquired the parson’s 
wife. 

“ More poorly — she’s dying ” — 

“Dying!” cried Mrs. Williams. 

“ You didn’t hear me out. She’s dying to see Mrs. Janes.” 

“. Miss Janes can’t see every body at once,” said Nancy. 

“True, child,” said Mary, quietly, “I cannot be every 
where in the same minnit.”’ ia 

Mrs. Williams appeared to be iil at ease, and Mary 
knowing the cause, slyly secreted the coin, and departed 
with Maria and her friends. 

“T wish Miss Arthur had staid at home,” said Nancy, 
with a frown. 

“Why so? Maria Arthuris a good girl,” returned Mrs. 
Williams — “but you may be sure that Mary knows no 
more about the strangers than we do. I hope you will say 
nothing about her visit here, and the silver I gave her.” 
who felt her rising importance as pioneer of the mystery. “O certainly not, ma’am”—and Nancy hastened to the 

“They march as regularly as a file of soldiers. They|{nearest neighbor, to keep her secret with all possible 
keep step, hold up their heads, and—— What! are they/| despatch. 
coming here ?” For several hours there was much speculation at the 


parsonage. They had nearly reached the church when they 
wheeled, as they had done before, and marched back. All 
this looked very odd to Nancy, and she straightway fell 
to exercising her wits on the subject; but the more she 
thought, the more puzzled she became. As soon as the 
seven men were again out of view, she entered the house. 
A lumbering noise over head announced that the parson 
was astir, and she hastily put her rings on the griddle and 
poured in the batter. She would fain have run out once 
more to see if the seven men were still on the premises ; 

but the call for breakfast was loud and shrill. Servants 
can work much faster in the absence of their mistresses, 
than when under the eye of those meddlesome intruders, as 
was verified in the present instance — for Nancy bundled the 
muffins into her dirty check apron before she sought a dish. 
The table was spread, and the family had each made a 
smoking muffin the sepulchre for’a lump of sweet yellow 
butter, when Nancy uttered a low cry of surprise. The 
parson looked up, and saw her gazing anxiously through 
the window. 

“ How now, Nancy?” 

‘ Seven men, sir. They are coming down the green.” 

The parson smiled, for Nancy was full ripe. Black Sam, 
the stable boy, had once vowed that she was:over thirty. 

“ Now they are going back again,” said she, turning pale. 

“That is rather provoking,” said Parson Williams, look- 
ing up at his wife. But her eyes were turned toward Nancy, 
and she had let the point of her knife rest upon the plate. 

“My dear,” said her worthy spouse, “you have put my 
shirts into the valise ?” 

“Yes —oh, yes —certainly.” 

A moment of silence ensued, when the parson commenced 
again — 

“The weather is now favorite, the roads are firm, 
and if” — 

“There they come again!” exclaimed Nancy, shrinking 
back from the window. 

“Ts the girl distraught?” said the parson rather warmly — 
but his wife immediately arose and went to the window. 

“What strangers may these be?” said Mrs. Williams, 
addressing her husband, but looking inquiringly at the maid. 

“Tt is of little moment,” returned he. “Is not that clock 
too slow?” - 

“ And now they are going back!” cried the lady, heedless 
of her husband’s question. 

“What upon earth has got into the women?” said Parson 
Williams, now rising, and holding by the corners of the 
napkin, as he reached out his neck without moving from his 
post. 

Emboldened by the awakening interest in the mind of 
the parson, Nancy now went on to state that these men had 
been marching over the hill and back again, ever since 
daylight. 

“ Ever since daylight! Marehing:! eh! what!” and he 
went directly to the window. 

“Very strange! is it not, Mr. Williams?” said ‘a tall, 
rough-looking man in a linsey-woolsey frock, with a long 
whip in his hand. 

Mr. Williams threw up the sash — 

“TJ have but just heard of it, neighbor Pease ; what —a— 
do you know who they are?” 

“ No— come up—I got sight on ’em some half an hour 
ago — haw —they don’t look like any of our — yaw, haw — 
folks. Don’t you think they have some bad design ?— Whoe, 
there, whoa! ” 

The oxen obeyed the order to halt, and our yeoman turned 
to a. letting the butt of his whip slide to the ground. 

1 see! here they come, once more!” cried Nancy, 


Nancy 
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tavern, in the Squire’s office, and Doctor’s study, about the 
seven strangers. What gossip transpiredy ¢ the women 
and girls we know not, save that there waS a rumor, founded 
on the mysterious teachings of Mrs. Jangs, which so much 
resembled other supernatural tales that we purposely omit 
it. 

On the succeeding morning, every one was astir betimes, 
but the seven walking gentlemen were missifig. In a few 
days, the mystery had been nearly forgotten. Mr. Williams 
returned to the parsonage after an absence of seven days 
and six nights. On Thursday evening he reached home, 
and narrowly escaped a violent tempest, accompanied with 
copious showers, which burst forth as soon as he had seat 
himself before his bright wood fire, in his arm chair. But 
the next morning was clad in wonders. The rain still 
poured in torrents, and more than two dozen umbrellas can- 
opied the road at the point opposite the knoll. The seven 
men had again appeared, and were walking arm in arm as 
before!’ The parson was really alarmed. Mrs. Janes ran 
from house to house with a quilted rug over her head, 
screaming, “Friday morning! Every Friday morning they 
walk! Bad luck, bad luck to Forsyth!” Sixpennies came 
now not like angels’ visiis, but like the visits of poor rela- 
tions, thick and fast ; for Mrs. Janes was the only oracle in 
town. The parson was forsaken. Men of the world specu- 
lated at the tavern, while the superstitious trod on the heels 
of Mary. Even Nancy left the warm fireside at the parson- 
age to listen to the words of the wise woman. The seven 
men continued their march amid the storm until nine o’ciock 
in the forenoon, when they suddenly disappeared. The 
most extravagant stories were born of their second appear- 
ance. It was even reported that they had been seen to 
ascend in a small cloud; and one account had it, that a 
chariot of fire descended for their special accommodation. 
Mrs. Janes prophesied that they would walk every Friday 
morning, until the calamity they came to predict had fallen 
upon the inhabitants. Other valuable information she gave, 
and her purse grew dropsical. 

During the week which followed, the story of the Seven 
Walkers had been spread up and down the country; and 
several young men had determined to visit Forsyth on the 
next Friday morning. Before daylight on that day, a large 
crowd was collected around the church, and the tall velvet- 
clad form of Mrs. Janes passed among them in all the 
dignity of an immortal just dropped from the skies, or a 
plenipotentiary from the courts of his Satanic Majesty. 

It is true, that the dignity of the occasion was somewhat 
lessened by the gibes of sundry stranger lads from the 
neighboring villages ; but they were not countenanced by 
the majority, who huddled around every marvelling prophet, 
and borrowed the wanness of his cheek wherewith to pale 
their own. On all such occasions, he that believes the most 
is the wisest man. 

Scarcely had the celestial painter drawn his red brush 
athwart the burning east, when the seven men were 
observed marching over the knoll. Crowds are venture- 
some, and they now drew much nearer to the strangers than 
other spectators had done. Suddenly the parson was seen 
emerging from a cluster of rose bushes at the bottom of his 
garden. He advanced alone and with a bold step directly 
toward the seven men. He was already within twenty 
yards of them, when they struck up a vociferous chant in an 
unknown tongue—their tramp becoming every moment 
more loud and fierce. The parson faltered, trembled, and 
fell back dismayed, in the face of his parishioners. The 
spectators shuddered. The walking continued until ten 
o’clock, and then the seven men departed. They returned 
no more. The town was left by them ina state of inde- 






























probably from a regard to his reputation. 


demerits, when he takes into consideration the extenuating 
fact, that I have written it wholly from a benevolent desire 
to undeceive my good neighbors of Forsyth. 


THE POET TO HIS MISTRESS, 


BY WM. THOMPSON BACON. 





Original. 





Ir I could cherish one such thought, 
As thou, my love, believ’st is mine ; 
If I could dream of pleasures sought, 
On other lips than those of thine ; 
If ever for one moment strayed, 
My subject heart from thy caress ; 
With reason then thou couldst upbraid, 
And say, perhaps, I loved thee less. 


But if ’tis truth to think of thee, 
As one too beautiful for earth ; 
As one from human follies free, 
Too pure fer guilt, too wise for mirth ; 
If it be truth, to keep in view 
Thy happiness, and pray for thee ; 
Then have I, sweet, been ever true, 
And loved thee to idolatry. 


When morning lights the verge of heaven, 
And earth her gladness breathes abroad, 

Thou knowest where my thoughts are given, 
When they, by right, belong to God ; 

And when the daylight fades afar, 

' And twilight trembles o’er the sea, 

Thou knowest that I hail its star, 

As if it had some boon for thee. 


Sure, then, I have deserved no scorn, 
Like that in those wild eyes of thine! 
Let passion in some hearts be born, 
But not, my love, in thine or mine ! 
Our hearts have long been closely wed — 
And think’st thou they could sundered be ? 
O, then, till life’s last joy be dead, 
Come there no scorn, *twixt thee and me! 


New Haven, September, 1838. 


ma————aaa——_SSSS——== 


BRANT, THE MOHAWK CHIEF, 


[Tue American Monthly Magazine for September contains 
a review of Col. Stone’s new work, “The Life of Joseph 
Brant — Thayendanegea ; including the Border Wars of the 
American Revolution.” Hardly any description of narra- 
tive excites a deeper interest in the reader, than the daring 
feats and personal and partisan enterprises of frontier set- 
tlers in time of war. Brant was one of the most highly 
cultivated Indians of whom we have any account. But his 
talent and skill could not save his nation from the too 
certain fate that awaits them when the wave of emigration 
rolls its resistless flood upon them. — We make the following 
extracts.] 

Arrer the conclusion of the war of the revolution, the 
loyal Mohawks obtained a grant of territory from the British 
government, situated on the Ouise, or Grand river, in Upper 
Canada, where they took up their abode. The whole tract 
is one hundred miles in length, extending from the- mouth 
of Grand river, where it discharges into Lake Erie, to its 
head, and embracing six miles on each side of that stream. 
Others of the Six Nations removed to the same territory. 
where at the present day the remnant of that once powerful 





scribable commotion. — Until this day, the young people of people, or at least the portion of them who chose to place 
Forsyth will huddle breathlessly around the old ladies of||themselves under British protection, continue to reside. 


that town, as they beguile the winter evenings with their 


Their village is beautifully situated, and contains a neat 


marvellous accounts of the Seven Walkers, and the super-/church, and other public buildings, suited to the advanced 


natural gifts of Mary Janes, who had prophesied, on the 
second appearance of these worthies, that they should walk 
again on the succeeding Friday morning! 

But I rejoite that I have it in my power to quiet the doubts 
and heal the superstitious terrors of the good people of For- 
syth. Among the papers left by a venerable and deceased 
President of a Southern University, is a letter written forty 
years ago by that learned individual, in which he humor- 
ously describes an amusing adventure at Forsyth. Be 


civilization of the tribes. 

Notwithstanding this grant, which was obtained through 
the personal negotiations of Brant with the Governor of 
Canada, the loyal Iroquois were poorly requited by the 
British government for their great sacrifices during the war. 
No provision had been made for them in the treaty of peace, 
and in regard to their possessions in New York, they were 
left to the mercy of the people on whom they had waged a 





bloody warfare. For the purpose of securing some indem- 


states that, together with six of his fellow students, he went nity for their losses and sufferings, Brant went to England 


to that town and walked in the manner above related. The 


young men were all from the South. They had heard much'| 


\towards the close of 1785. 
“The reception of the distinguished Mohawk chief in the) 









of Yankee curiosity, and had determined to play upon that 'British capital was all that the proudest forest king, not 
foible. It appears that the President never sent this letter, |junacquainted with civilized life, could have desired. In the 


course of the war he had formed many acquaintances with 


My tale is done. I trust the reader will lightly judge its ||the officers of the army, upon whom he must have made a 


{highly favorable impression, since all who met him in Lon- 
idon recognized him with great cordiality. 

“ With the Earl of Warwick, and others of the nobility 
and gentry, he had become acquainted during his first visit, 
ten years before. His acquaintance was also sought by 
many of the distinguished statesmen and scholars of the 
time ; among whom were the Bishop of London, Charles 
Fox, James Boswell, and many others. He sat for his pic- 
ture for Lord Percy, as he had done for the Earl of Warwick 
and Boswell, when first in England; and Fox presented 
him with a silver snuff-box, bearing his initials. With the 
‘King and royal family he was a great favorite—not the 
less so on the part of his Majesty for having proudly refused 
to kiss his hand on his presentation. The dusky chief, 
however, in declining that ceremony, with equal gallantry 
and address remarked that he would gladly kiss the hand of 
the Queen. George the Third was a man of too much ster- 
ling sense not to appreciate the feelings of his brother chief, 
and he loved his Queen too well not to be gratified with the 
turning of a compliment in her Majesty’s favor, in a manner 
that would have done no discredit to the most accomplished 
cavalier of the Court of Elizabeth —Sir Walter Raleigh. 

“ Equally well did he stand in the graces of the Prince of 
Wales, who took great delight in his company —-sometimes 
inviting him in his rambles to places ‘very queer for a 
prince to go to,’ as the old chief was wont to remark in after 
life. 

“ But amidst all the attractions of the metropolis, and the 
hospitalities in which he was called to participate, the chief 
did not neglect the special object, or objects, of his mission. 
He had left his nation suffering from their losses of property 
and other sacrifices, by which, as well as their arms, they 
had proved their loyalty, or rather their good faith to the 
King as allies, during the late war, and his first object was 
to obtain relief. 

“During his stay in London, a grand fancy ball, or 
masquerade, was got up with great splendor, and numer- 
ously attended by the nobility and gentry. Captain Brant, 
at the instance of Earl Moira, was also present, richly 
dressed in the costume of his nation, wearing no mask, 
but painting one half of his face. His plumes nodded as 
proudly in his cap as though the blood of a hundred Percies 
coursed through his veins, and his tomahawk glittered in 
his girdle like burnished silver. There was, likewise, in 
the gay and gallant throng a stately Turkish diplomat of 
rank, accompanied by two houris, whose attention was par- 
ticularly attracted by the grotesque appearance of the chief- 
tain’s singular, and, as he supposed, fantastic attire. The 
pageant was brilliant as the imagination could desire ; but 
among the whole motley throng of pilgrims and warriors, 
hermits and shepherds, knights, damsels, and gipsies, there 
was, to the eye of the Mussulman, no character so pic- 
turesque and striking as that of the Mohawk; which, being 
natural, appeared to be the best made up. He scrutinized 
the chief very closely, and mistaking his rouge et noir com- 
plexion for a painted visor, took the liberty of attempting to 
handle his nose. Brant had, of course, watched the work- 
ings of his observation, and felt in the humor of a little 
sport. No sooner, therefore, had Hassan touched his facial 
point of honor, under the mistaken idea that it was of no 
better material than the parchment nose of the Strasburgh 
trumpeter, than the chieftain made thé hall resound with the 
appalling warwhoop — and at the same instant the tomahawk 
leaped from his girdle, and flashed around the astounded 
Mussulman’s head as though his good master, the Sultan, 
in a minute more, would be relieved from any future 
trouble in the matter of taking it off. Such a piercing and 
frightful cry had never before rung through that salon of 
fashion ; and breaking suddenly, and with starting wildness, 
upon the ears of the merry throng, its effect was prodigious. 
The Turk himself trembled with terror; while the female 
masquers —the gentle shepherdesses and fortune-telling 
crones, Turks, Jews and gipsies, bear-leaders and their 
bears, Falstaffs, friars, and fortune-tellers, Sultans, nurses, 
and Columbines, shrieked, screamed, and scudded away as 
though the Mohawks had broken into the festive hall in a 
body. The matter, however, was soon explained ; and the 
incident was accounted as happy in the end as it was adroitly 
enacted by the good humored Mohawk. 

“Neither the pleasures of society, nor the follies of the 
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him during the whole march ; and was so near that, to use 
his own words, ‘I roasted my venison by the fires that you 
left.’ 

“He also met, on one of these occasions, with the late 
@étieral Philip Van Courtlandt, who had served in the New 
York line, and who was one of the expedition of Sullivan 
and Clinton to Chemung, and thenceiinto the Seneca country. 
While conversing upon the subject of the battle at Newtown, 
Brant inquired — ‘General, while you were standing by a 
large tree during that battle, how near to your head did a 
bullet come, whi@h Struck a little above you?’ The General 
paused fora momont, and replied — ‘about two inches above 
my 2% The Chief then related the circumstances. ‘I 

di, Warked your activity in the battle,’ said he, ‘and 
calling one of my best marksmen, pointed you out, and 
directed him to bring you down. He fired, and I saw you 
dodge your head at the instant I supposed the ball would 
strike. But as you did not fall, I told my warrior that he 
had just missed you, and lodged the ball in the tree.’ 

“ Another incident may be introduced in this connexion, 
illustrative at once of his sagacity, his strong sense of 
justice, and his promptness of decision and execution. 
Among the border settlers west of the Hudson, opposite the 
manor of: Livingston, was an opulent farmer named Rose. 
He was an-Trishman ; and having no child to inherit his 
wealth, hag sent to the Emerald Isle for a nephew, whom 
he had adopted’ In one of Brant’s hostile incursions upon 
the settlements, during the war of the Revolution, Rose and 
his nephew,-with others, were taken prisoners, and marched 
in the diréction of Niagara. During the journey, Brant 
took Rose aside one morning, and admonished him not to 
move far away from himself (Brant,) but at all times on 
their march to keep within call. ‘I have reason to believe,’ 
said the chief, ‘that that nephew of yours is plotting your 
death. He is endeavoring to bribe one of my Indians to 
kill you. I shall keep an eye upon them, and if I find my 
suspicions true, I will execute him on the spot.’ The caution 
was observed by Rose, and no long time elapsed before 
Brant informed him that his suspicions were well-founded. 
The nephew, for the purpose of an earlier possession of his 
confiding uncle’s estate, had agreed upon the price of his 
murder with the savage who was to do the deed. Having 
full evidence of the fact, the stern purpose of the Chief was 
executed upon the ingrate by his own hand, and the life of 
the uncle was saved.” ? 

Two younger sons of Brant were educated at Hanover, 
N. H., under the care of President Wheelock ; and the cor- 
respondence that passed between the latter and the Chief on 
the occasion, affords abundant evidence of Brant’s solicitude 
for the moral and intellectual training of his offspring. 
“ His letters are characterized by an amiable temper, and by 
good, sound, common sense—breathing a spirit of kindness 
and affection throughout. And such was his general char- 
acter in his family.” 

Brant resided during the latter part of his life at the head 
of Lake Ontario, on a tract of land presented to him by the 
King, where he erected a commodious dwelling-house two 
stories high ; the situation is noble and commanding, and 
affords a view of the lake and surrounding country. Here 
he died, on the 24th of November, 1807, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. His religious character was not doubted by 
those who attended him in his last sickness; he died in the 
full belief of Christianity as taught by the English Church, 
of which he was a member. 


Prince of Wales, nor the special business of his mission, 
nor the views of political ambition which he was cherishing, 
made him forgetful of the moral wants of his people. Not 
withstanding the ceaseless activity of his life, he had found 
time to translate the Gospel of Mark into the Mohawk lan- 
guage. This was the first of the gospels ever translated entire 
into that language. The book was elegantly printed in large 
octavo, under the immediate patronage of the King.” 

The result of this diplomatic mission of Brant to England 
was successful to a certain extent. The government con- 
sented to make the Indians an allowance corresponding in 
amount to their actual losses during the war, as certified by 
the superintendent appointed by the crown. 

On his return, in December, 1786, a grand council of the 
Indians north-west of the Ohio was held near Detroit, which 
he attended ; when an address to the government “athe 
United States was agreed upon, the tone of which “Was 
pacific, provided no encroachments were made on their 
jands beyond the Ohio. -The United States government did 
not choose, however, to leave the Indians in possession of 
the lands north of that river; and thus this address, which 
was first subscribed by the Five Nations, led the way to the 
general war in that quarter, which soon after commenced, 
and continued, with little intermission, until the pacification 
effected by Gen. Wayne in 1795. 

Notwithstanding the active part taken by Brant in the 
measures preceding hostilities, it does’ not appear that he 
was engaged to any extent in prosecuting the war. On 
the other hand, he was regarded as maintaining a neutral 
position under the influence of the Governor of Canada, 
having failed to induce the British government to espouse 
the cause of the Indian nations. 

Desirous of obtaining the influence of Brant in bringing 
about a cessation of hostilities, the Secretary of War invited 
him to visit Philadelphia in 1792, for the ostensible purpose 
of “consulting him upon the best means of civilizing and 
advancing the happiness of the Indians.’ The invitation 
was ultimately accepted, and Brant repaired to the American 
seat of government in the summer of that year. 

“The true causes of the war with the western Indians 
were explained to him; and great pains were taken by the 
President and Secretary to impress upon his mind the sincere 
desire of the United States to cultivate the most amicable 
relations with the sons of the forest, of any and every tribe. 
In the end, the chief was induced to undertake a mission of, 
peace to the Miamis. 

«‘ Brant was apprehensive of some attempt upon his life 
in the Mohawk Valley. Indeed, he had been informed that 
it would be unsafe for him to traverse that section of country, 
lest some real or fancied wrong, connected with the war of 
the revolution, should be avenged by assassination. Nor 
were these apprehensions groundless ; for while resting in 
New York, he ascertained that he had not only been pursued 
from the German'Flatts, but that the pursuer was then in 
the city watching for an opportunity to effect his purpose. 
The name of this pursuer was Dygert. Several members 
of his father’s family had fallen in the battle of Oriskany, 
fifteen years before, and this man had deliberately deter- 
mined to put the leader of the Indian warriors to death in 
revenge.” 

In a subsequent visit to New York, in 1797, the life of 
Brant was threatened both on his route through the Mohawk 
Valley and at Albany. 

“Tt was in consequence of these unpleasant indications 
that Governor Jay directed a guard to accompany him 
through the Mohawk Valley on his return to Upper Canada. 
But, notwithstanding these drawbacks to the pleasure of his 
visit in Albany, there were circumstances and incidents con- 
tributing to render it otherwise than disagreeable upon the 
whole. He was hospitably received and entertained by 
some of the most respectable citizens ; and during that and 
a subsequent visit, made to Albany in 1805 or 1806, had 
opportunities of meeting at the festive board some of the 
veteran officers of the American army, whom he had met 
in the field, or rather in the forest fights of the frontiers ; 
on which occasions, with the best feelings possible, the old 
soldiers ‘fought their battles o’er again,’ as old soldiers are 
wont to do. Dining with General Gansevoort, the hero of 
Fort Stanwix, their conversation turned upon the memorable 
campaign of Sullivan, and the march. of Gansevoort witl 
his regiment at the close of that campaign, through the 
wilderness from Seneca Lake to Fort Schuyler. Although 
Gansevoort had no idea that Brant was nearer to him than 
Niagara, Brant assured him that he was hovering about 



























































THE LLAMA. 


Tue Jlama is the only animal associated with man, and 
undebased by the contact. The llama will bear neither 
beating nor ill treatment. They go in troops, an Indian 
walking a long distance ahead as guide. If tired they stop, 
and the Indian stops also. If the delay is great, the Indian 
becoming uneasy towards sunset, after all sorts of precau- 
tions, resolves on supplicating the beasts to resume their 
journey. He stands about fifty or sixty paces off, in an 
attitude of humility, waves his hands coaxingly towards the 
llamas, looks at them with tenderness, and at the same 
time, in the softest tone, and with a patience I never failed 
admire, reiterates, “‘ Ic-tc-ic-ic.”’ If the llamas are disposed 
to continue their course, they follow the Indian in good 
order, at a regular pace, and very fast—for their legs are 
extremely long ; but when they are in ill humor, they do 
not even turn their heads towards the speaker — but remain 
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motionless, huddled together, standing or lying down, and 
gazing on heaven with J@eles:so tender, so melancholy, that 
we might imagine these singw@lar animals had the conscious- 
ness of another life, of\@ happier existence. The straight 
neck, and its gentle majesty*ef bearing, the long down of 
their always clean and glossy skin, their supple and timid 
motions, all give them an air at once noble and sensitive. 
It must be so, in fact—for the llama is the only creature 
employed by man that he dares not strike. If it happens — 
which is very seldom —that an Indian wishes to obtain, 
either by force or threats, what the llama will not. willingly 
perform, the instant the animal finds itself affronted by word 
or gesture, he raises his head with dignity, and without 
attempting to escape ill treatment by flight—-the llama is 
never tied or fettered—he lies down, turning his looks 
towards heaven. Large tears flow freely from his beauti- 
ful eyes, sighs issue from his breast, and in half or three 
quarters of an hour at most, he expires. Happy creatures, 
whg so easily avoid suffering by death! Happy creatures, 
who appear to have accepted life on condition of its being 
happy! 

The respect shown these animals by the Peruvian Indians 
amounts absolutely to superstitious reverence. When the 
Indians load them, two approach and caress the animal, 
hiding his head that he may not see the burden on his 
back. If he did, he would fall down and die. It is the 
same in unloading. If the burden exceeds a certain weight, 
the animal throws itself down and dies. The Indians of the 
Cordilleras alone possess enough patience and gentleness to 
manage the llama. It is doubtless from this extraordinary 
companion that he has learned to die when overtasked. — 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


DEATH'S DOINGS, 


OR FRAGMENTS FROM THE BOOK OF MORTALITY. 





Original. 


ee 


“ T stood where the lip of song lay low, 
Where the dust had gathered on beauty’s brow ; 
Where stillness hung on the heart of love, 
And a marble weeper kept watch above.” 


A proud monarch sat on his throne, swaying his imperial 
sceptre with a kingiy air, and issuing his behests to his sub- 
jects with all the authority of a God. As he spake in tones 
of command, his courtiers, like fawning sycophants, bowed 
the knee, raised the deceptive voice of flattery, and cried, 
“O king, live for ever!” Inflated with the idea of his un- 
matched greatness, like another Herod he swelled into the 
dimensions of a deity, and forgetting the frailty and mortal- 
ity of nature, in the madness and insanity of his pride defied 
the God.of earth and heaven. 

Unseen’ by the wondering court, or by the power-intoxi- 
cated prince, Death’s shadowy form, wrapped in vapor, had 
glided softly into the palace. He now stood revealed before 
the vaunting king, and extending his arm, with his fleshless 
hand he beckoned the monarch to follow him. The prince 
trembled on his seat like some tali tree shaken by the Borean 
blast ; every joint was loosened; every nerve quivered 
like 

“ The frail harp string shaken by the storm.” 
The sceptre fell from his powerless grasp—and with a 
coward voice he begged a respite. Death advanced to the 
throne, mounted its ivory steps with a leap, and buried the 
destroying shaft deep in his “vaulted heart;” and the 
proud, the mighty, the powerful ruler — whose word had 
made a nation fear — lay low and powerless as the atoms in 


our path. 





%¢ Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 
I am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou!” 


A warrior, who boasted a long time of descent from the 
heroes of chivalry, sat in the hall of his noble ancestors. 
Around him hung in dusky pride the trophies of the ancient 
glory of his house, —the helm, the corslet, the spear and 
sword, and the torn banners, which, in days of yore, had 
waved in the battle field, and led on the serried legions of his 
fathers to the shock of battle and the trial of arms. There 
they hung, the silent monuments of the past and the proud re- 
mains of antiquity. As he sat musing on these relics of the 
brave and bold, a grey haired harper raised “a song of the 
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days of old.” As he chaunted the actions of the mighty 
dead, and the grandeur of his race, the warrior’s heart 
swelled with pride — for the deeds of his fathers were glo- 
rious —and looking down upon his cringing vassals with 
contempt, he cried, “ Begone, ye worms of humanity, ye 
sons of plebian fathers, —taint not the air I breathe! pol- 
Jute not the soil on which I tread, for I am the son of the 
mighty.” Fearful his vassals fled, for they saw the storm 
gathering in his haughty eye, and they feared him when his 
wrath was kindled. 

None remained in the hall, save the harper and 4s lord. 
The last sound of the minstrel’s lay had just melted into 
air, and the warrior bade his bard immortalize his name by 
a song. The harp was tuned, and its gentle melody fell 
sweetly on the delighted ear of the knight, as he heard his 
praises warbled by the son of song. Death whispered a 
word; ’twas but a word. He started! the shaft of the 
grisly king drank his life’s blood, and he fell a ghastly 
corpse — the detestation of man, and the feast of worms. 





“ They fall away, like the flower on which the sun hath looked in his 
strength.” 

A merchant sat at his desk, with his head resting upon 
his hand, deeply immersed in thought. He had just bal- 
anced his accounts for the year, and a large sum of money, 
the profits of his successful speculations, was at his dispo- 
sal. He contemplated the building of a delightful villa. 
As by magic, it sprang up before his pleased .imagination. 
He admired the beauty of its proportions, the style and 
chasteness of its architecture, and the richness of its furni- 
ture. He heard the warmth with which his friends ex- 
pressed their admiration of his taste, and in the fulness of 
his joy he exclaimed aloud, “I will retire to this mansion, 
and here will I rest.” 

Death, who unseen had stood at his elbow, breathed upon 
him. It was like the chilly wind which passes from the 
pale iceberg of the northern sea. His blood froze in his 
veins, and in a few hours his friends carried him to the man- 
sion of the dead. 





* Darest thou die?” 

A mechanic stood at his bench. The big sweat drops 
were oozing from his care-worn brow. He laid down his} 
work to gain a moment’s respite from his toil. His mind | 
wandered home. He thought of his affectionate wife, and 
his smiling infant — his first born. “This week,” said he,} 
musing, “TI shall gain a small sum beyond my immediate 
necessities. I will take it and buy a present far my Eliza. 
How it will gladden her heart to receive a small token of 
my affection! Sweet girl! her life and happiness are) 
wrapped up in me.” He was resuming his task— Death! 
touched him on the shoulder—he turned—the fatal ar-| 
row, too well directed, passed into his heart—he shrieked| 
“Eliza!” and fell. A few hours passed, and his Eliza 
wrapped his stiffened form in the garments of the grave. 





** Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out.” 

A mother held her first born in her arms. It was a sweet, 
and lovely child, the very image of its father. She gazed| 
upon its budding charms, and threw back the raven curls) 
which clustered beautifully upon its “cherub brow ;” and 
as her young heart grew warm with a parent’s affection, she) 
pressed the innocent closer to her bosom, and offered a) 
prayer for its safety. “May no worm,” said she—and the 
flame of devotion gleamed from her pale blue eyes— “lie, 
buried in this budding rose. May no untimely blast tear it! 
from its parent stem. May no rude afiliction scatter its fair 
leaves. Father of mercies, protect my child!” 

Death had entered the door, and having disguised his 
grisly form he stood unknown before her. “Mother,” said 
he, “give me your babe.” “My babe!” replied the moth- 
er, astonished, ; “give my babe! Ask my heart—ask any 
thing — but ask not for my babe.” 

He drew off his covering, and revealed his hollow eyes) 
and fleshless form. His frame of bones stood awful and 
ghastly before the quaking mother. “Your babe!” mutter- 
ed his hollow, sepulchral voice. The mother shrieked, and 
turned to fly. He followed and breathed his poisonous 
breath upon the unconscious innocent. The color fled its 
cheeks—the light forsook its eyes—the laugh upon its 
beaateous lips died into a sweet, fixed, angelic smile—and 
it lay cold as a statue in its mother’s arms. 

D. W. 


A LOCK OF HAIR, 


Few things in this weary world are so delightful as keep- 
sakes! Nor do they ever, to my heart at least, nor to my 
eye, lose their tender —their powerful charm! How slight, 
how small, how tiny a memorial, saves a beloved one from 
oblivion—worn on the finger, or close to the heart! 
especially if they be dead! No thought is so insupportable 
as that of entire, total, blank forgetfulness—when the 
creature that once laughed, and sang, and wept to us, close 
to our side, or in our arms, is as if her smiles, her voice, 
her tears, her kisses, had never been. She and them all 
swallowed up in the dark nothingness of the dust! _ 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics—most devoutly do 
I love a little lock of hair!—and oh! when the head it 
beautified has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual 
seems the undying glossiness of the sole remaining ringlet ! 
All else gone to nothing —save and except that soft, smooth, 
burnished and glorious fragment of the apparelling that 
once hung in clouds and sunshine over an angel’s brow! 
Aye, a lock of hair is far better than any picture —it is 
a part of the beloved object herself; it belonged to the 
tresses that often, long—long ago, may have been dis- 
hevelled, like a shower of sunbeams, over your beating 
breast! But now solemn thoughts sadden the beauty once 
so bright—so refulgent: the longer you gaze on it, the 
more and more pensive grows the expression of the holy 
relic —it seems to say, almost upbraidingly, “ Weepest thou 
no more for me ?’’—and then, indeed, a tear, true to the 
imperishable affection in which all nature once seemed to 
rejoice, bears witness, that the object towards which it 
yearned is no more forgotten, now that she has been dead 
for so many, many, long, weary days, months, years, 
than she was forgotten during one hour of absence, that 
came like a passing cloud between us and the sunshine of 
our living —her loving smiles! 


ISABELLE, HER SISTER KATE, AND THEIR COUSIN. 


Mistakes and misunderstandings are not such bad things 
after all, at least not always so— circumstances alter cases. 
I remember a case quite in point. Every body in the 
county admired Isabelle Edmunds—and in truth she was 
an admirable creature, just made for admiration and son- 
neteering, and falling in love with; and accordingly all 
the county of —— was in love with her. The columns of 
every Argus, and Herald, and Sentinel, and Gazette, and 
Spectator, and all manner of newspapers, abounded with 
the effusions, supplicatory and declaratory, of her worship- 


was dressing for conquest ;—in short, she was, as the ded- 
ications of books sometimes set forth, her ladyship’s most 
obedient, most devoted servant. 

But if I am going to tell you my story, I must not keep 
you all night looking at pictures ; so now to my tale, which 
I shall commence in manner and form following : — 

It came to pass that a certain college valedictorian and a 
far-off cousin of the two sisters, came to pass a few months 
of his free agency at their father’s; and as aforesaid, he 
had carried off the first college honor, besides the hearts 
of all the ladies in the front gallery at the commencement. 

So interesting! so poetic! such fine eyes! —and all that — 
was the reputation he left with the gentler sex. But alas, 
poor Edward, what did all this advantage him, so long as 
he was afflicted with that unutterable, indescribable malady, 
commonly rendered bashfulness—a worse nullifier than 
any ever heard of in Carolina? Should you see him in 
company, you would really suppose him ashamed of his 
remarkably handsome person and cultivated mind. When 
he began to speak, you felt tempted to throw open the 
window and offer him a smelling bottle, he made such a 
distressing affair of it; and as to speaking to a lady !—the 
thing was not to be thought of. 

When Kate heard that this rava avis was coming to her 
father’s, she was unaccountably interested to see him, of 
course, because he was her cousin, and because —a dozen 
other things, too numerous to mention. 

He came, and was for one or two days an object of com- 
misseration, as well as admiration, of the whole family 
circle. After a while, however, he grew quite domestic — 
entered the room straight forward, instead of stealing in 
sideway —talked off whole sentences without stopping — 
looked Miss Isabelle full in the face without blushing — even 
tried his skill at sketching patterns and winding silk — read 
poetry and played the flute with the ladies —romped and 
frolicked with the children—and, in short, as old John 
observed, was “as pleasant as a psalm book from morning 
till night.” 

Divers reports began to spread abroad in the neighbor- 
hood, and great confusion was heard in the camp of Miss 
Isabelle’s admirers. It was stated with great precision how 
many times they had ridden, walked, talked together, and 
even all they had said. In short, the whole neighborhood 
was full of 


“That strange knowledge that doth come, 
We know not how—we know not where.” 


As for Katy, she always gave all admirers to her sister, 
ex officio ; but she thought, that of all the men she had ever 
seen, she should like her cousin Edward best for a brother, 


pers: in short, Miss Isabelle was the object of all the spare||and she did hope Isabelle would like him as much as she 
“ideality” in all the region round about. Now, I shall not || did ; and for some reason or other, her speculations were 


inform my readers how she looked, — you may just think of 
a Venus, a Psyche, a Madonna, a fairy, an angel, etc., and 
you will have a very definite idea on the point I must run 
on with my story. I am not about to choose this angel for 
my heroine, because she is too handsome, and too much 
like other heroines, for my purpose. But Miss Isabelle 
had a sister, and I think I shall take her. 

“Little Kate” —for she was always spoken of in the 
diminutive — was some years younger than her sister, and 
somewhat shorter in stature. She had no pretensions to 
beauty —none at all; yet there was something, a certain — 
in short, sir, she looked very much like Mrs. A., or Miss G., 
whom you admire so much, though you always declare she 
is not handsome. 

It requires very peculiar talent to be overlooked with good 
grace, and in this talent Miss Kate excelled. She was as 
placid and happy by the side of her brilliant sister, as any 
little contented star, that for ages has twinkled on, unnoticed 
and almost eclipsed, by the side of the peerless moon. 
Indeed, the only art or science in which Kate ever made any 
proficiency, was the art and science of being happy, and 
in this she so remarkably excelled, that one could scarcely 
be in her presence half an hour, without feeling unaccount- 
ably comfortable. 

She had a world of sprightliness, a deal of simplicity and 
affection, with a dash of good natured shrewdness, that, 
after all, kept you more in awe than you would ever suppose 
you could be kept, by such a merry, good natured little 
nobody. Not one of Isabelle’s adorers ever looked at her 
wiih such devout admiration as did the laughter-loving 
Kate. No one was so ready to run, wait, and tend —to be 


remarkably drawn to this point; and yet, for some reason 
or other, she felt as if she could not ask any questions 
about it. 

At last, events appeared to draw towards a erisis. Ed- 
ward became more and more “ brown studious” every day, 
and he and Isabelle had divers solitary walks and confabu- 
lations, from which they returned with a peculiar solemnity 
of countenance. Moreover, the quick sighted little Kate 
noticed that when Edward was with herself he seemed to 
talk as though he talked not, while with Isabelle he was all 
animation and interest —that he was constantly falling into 
trances and reveries, and broke off the thread of conversa- 
tion abruptly; and, in short, had every appearance of a 
person who would be glad to say something, if he only 
knew how. 

“ So,” said Kate to herself, “they neither of them speak to 
me about it—I should think they might. ’Belle I should 
think would, and Edward knows I am a good friend of his ; 
I know he is thinking of it all the time—he might as well 
tell me —and he shall.” 

The next morning Miss Kate was sitting in the little back 
parlor. Isabelle was gone out shopping, and Edward was — 
she did not know where. Oh, no, here he is—coming book 
in hand into the self-same little room. 

“ Now for it,” said the merry girl, mentally ; “I’ll make 
a charge at him.” 

She looked up— Master Edward was sitting diagonally 
on the sofa, twirling the leaves of his book in a very 
unscholarlike manner ; he looked out of the window and— 
then he walked to the sideboard and poured ont three 
tumblers of water; then he drew a chair up to the work 


up stairs, and every where in ten minutes, when Isabelle!/table and took up first one ball of cotton, looked it all 
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over, and laid it down; then another, then he picked up 
the scissors and minced up two or three little bits of paper ; 
and then he began to pull the needles out of the needle book 
and put them back again. 

“Do you wish for some sewing, sir?” said the young 
lady, after having very composedly superintended these 
operations. 

“‘ How-—— ma’am, what?” said he, starting, and upsetting 
box, stand and all, upon the floor. 

“‘ Now, cousin, I’ll thank you to pick up that cotton,” said 
Kate, as the confused collegian stood staring at the cotton 
balls rolling in divers directions. 

It takes some time to pick up all the things in a lady’s 
work box; but at last peace was restored, and with it a 
long pause. 

“‘ Well, cousin,” said Kate, in about ten minutes, “if you 
can’t speak, J can; you have something to tell me, you 
know you have.” 

“Well, I know I have,” said the scholar, in a tone of 
hearty vexation. 

“ There’s no need of being so fierce about it,” said the 


mischievous maiden — “nor of tangling my silk, and pick-|) 


ing out my needles, and upsetting my work, box, as prepara- 
tory ceremonies.” 

‘“ There is never any need of being a fool, Kate, and I am 
vexed that I cannot say ” —(a pause.) 

“Well, sir, you have displayed a reasonable fluency so 
far —don’t you feel as if you could finish? Don’t be 
alarmed ; I should like, of all things, to be your confidant.” 

But Edward did not finish —his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, and he appeared to be going into convulsions. 

‘“‘ Well, I must finish for you, I suppose,” said the young 
lady ; “the short of the matter is, Master Edward, you are 
in love, and have exhibited the phenomena thereof this 
fortnight. Now you know I am a friendly little body, so 
do be tractable, and tell me the rest. Have you said any 
thing to her about it?” 

“To her! to whom?” said Edward, starting. 

“Why, Isabelle, to be sure ; it’s she, isn’t it?” 

‘No, Miss Catharine, it’s you,” said the scholar, who like 
most bashful persons, could be amazingly explicit when he 
spoke at all. 

Poor little Kate! it was her turn to look at the cotton 
balls, and exhibit symptoms of scarlet fever ; and while she 
is thinking what to say next, you may read the next piece 
in the Magazine. 


SEMINOLES AND MAROONS., 


Tue war in which the Seminoles have baffled our most 
renowned generals, resembles the warfare waged for half a 
century. between the Maroons in Jamaica and the British 
army and government. 

When the Spaniards in 1655 surrendered Jamaica, they 
possessed 1300 African slaves. These slaves retreated to 
the mountains, and thence by frequent excursions harassed 
the British settlements. They were called Maroons, and 
were augmented by natural increase, and reinforced by 
fugitive slaves. The British passed forty-four laws and 
spent $1,000,000 for their suppression. In 1736 they be- 
came so formidable under Cudjoe, a leader as able and 
sagacious as Oseola, that two regiments of regular troops 
were employed, with other hired parties, and the whole body 
of militia, to reduce the Maroons. Every barrack was fur- 
nished with a park of dogs by the church wardens of the 
parish, to guard against surprise and to trace the lurking 
foe. This ruinous and harassing contest was followed by 
a pacification in 1738. But in 1795 the Maroons again 
appeared in arms, and threw the colony into consternation. 
Their head quarters were established in a valley or dell, 
surrounded by stern precipices and broken rocks, and by 
mountains of prodigious height, in caverns of which they 
secreted their women and children and ammunition. From 
this retreat, almost inaccessible to all but themselves, they 
sent out small parties of their most daring and enterprising 
warriors to prowl about the country in search of provisions, 
and others to set fire by night to unguarded houses and 
plantations. The whites who fell into their hands were 
murdered in cold blood, without distinction of age or sex: 
The British Generals Walpole and the Earl of Balcarras and 
their troops were worn down by fatigues and hardships, 
from the nature of the climate and the country. The valley 
could be approached only by one path down a steep rock, 


150 feet in almost perpendicular descent. The Maroons,|/the threatening cloud that often hangs over its summit, or 
habituated to use their naked feet in climbing trees and|/obscures its apex, conspire to excite in the beholder, sensa- 
rocky precipices, had acquired a dexterous agility, which to||tions of admiration and of awe. 

the British troops was astonishing and utterly inimitable.|}/ All these are beautiful and majestic. But the calm 
The caverns of the Maroons, however, were destitute of||loveliness that sits embowered at the foot of the hill, is what 
springs of water, and the rains furnished only scanty and|jrivets the beholder to the spot. At either end of the bridge, 
temporary supplies. When these were exhausted, they for|/is a little village of some twenty houses, each on a single 
a time slaked their burning thirst on the wild pine, which||street, one following the direction of the farther branch, the 
renders the rocky and sterile deserts in the torrid zone inj|other at right angles with it, running parallel with the main 
some measure habitable. But even this resource failed, and||stream. The farthest one is delightfully situated on the 
their sufferings for want of food and water were excessive.|| verge of the meadow, and seems, with its street lined with 
In December, 1745, forty chasseurs from Havana, with||trees, and its houses half hid in their foliage, to invite to 
about a hundred Spanish dogs, arrived at Montego Bay.|/quietnessandrepose. The other, which lies at the traveller’s 
Such extraordinary accounts were immediately circulated of}|feet, though far beneath him, is yet some one hundred and 
the terrific appearance and savage nature of the ferocious||fifty or two hundred feet above the river, the descent being 
dogs, that the manhood and courage of the negroes were|/by a succession of natural terraces, succeeding each other 
shaken, and they sued for peace, and surrendered. with short intervals of level space, from the street to the 
water. 

A range of neat houses mostly of the same glowing white, 
extends along the verge of the terrace. The stateiy farm- 
house, with its long array of barns and sheds, the more 
humble dwelling of the mechanic, the dusky shop of the 
swarthy blacksmith, the glittering sign of the village tavern 
at the corner of the roads, the school house, marked from all 
others by its peculiar form, and the church, lifting its modest 
tower above the surrounding trees and dwellings, all combine 
to form a landscape surpassing in its calm quiet beauty all 
that I have ever seen. Often have I been reminded of 
Moore’s “ Meeting of the Waters,” and have sung 

There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet : 


Oh, the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shail fade from my heart. 







































THE BRIDE OF THE CANTICLES., 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 





Original. 


Wuo seeks her Lord in glorious guise, 
Unparelled in grace — 

Love beaming from her wondrous eyes, 
And beauty from her face ? 

With whom ail similes must die, 
All power of language faint, 

Whose charms with pencil from the sky, 
*T were sacrilege to paint ? 


Why droops her head in sorrow thus ? 
Whence those delicious tears ? 

As if an angel showed to us 
How angel grief appears. 

What accents murmur like a dream 
Of music, from her lips ? 

As when in sorrow’s saddest theme, 
His soul the minstrel dips. 


Here then, dwelt the family whose melancholy destiny it 
is my design.to relate. Happy in conscious independence, 
the father seemed placed in a great degree above the common 
vicissitudes of life. Possessed of a productive farm, enjoy- 
ing a firm constitution, his family consisting of an amiable 
wife and daughter, and a son married to an accomplished 
woman and settled by his side, nothing seemed necessary to 
his comfort and felicity. ,And for a time, every thing 
seemed to go on well. To be sure, neither the father nor 
the son made apparently any advance in the accumulation 
of property. But this was no evidence of a lack of enjoy- 
ment or prosperity, since these consist mainly in a contented 
mind, a due appreciation of the bounties of Providence, and 
that improvement of the blessings we receive, which raises 
the mind above the scenes of earth to the contemplation of 
the realities of the upper world. 

But all was not well. The son became morose and indo- 
lent, and as his income depended on his personal exertions, 
he soon became involved in perplexing debts. And worse 
than this, it came to be rumored that he was unkind to his 
wife, and that their house was often the scene of angry con- 
tention and strife. Of this however, the wife was never 
heard to complain. Her spirit was too proud to permit her 
to expose to the garrulity of a village neighborhood the 
sorrows and disgrace of her family, and she suffered in 
silence the abuse of an intemperate husband, or confined 
her reproaches to the privacy of her own fireside. But a 
source of anguish opened upon her which she could not 
conceal, and under which, deprived of all solace by the 
conduct of him who should have cherished and sustained 
her, she was unable to bear up. Her only child as he grew 
up, began to manifest uneqvivocal signs of idiocy. His 
vacant stare, his stammering speevh, his monotonous, sense- 
less song, la! la! la! la! —his unquiet motions, always in 
search of something, he knew not what—all proclaimed 
that the fount of reason was disturbed, and that her child 
must live helpless and hopeless, a reproach and a by-word 
among men. She sunk under the calamity, and was soon 
taken away from the evil to come. 

Her death made a serious impression on the mind of her 
husband. It sobered him for the time; but alas! the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence was not then inculcated. He soon 
became again enslaved, and after a few efforts, lingered on 
besotted for a zumber of years, a burden to himself and all 
around him. He had married a second time, and contrived 
to keep a home for his poor boy, but death at length inter- 
vened, and carrying off both himself and his wife, left the 
sad and helpless idiot to the charities of the world. 

Tn the mean time, the old gentleman had been travelling 
in the same downward road. Educated to greater habits 
of self-command, and less accustomed in youth to the use of 


*Tis she — the Saviour’s purchased Bride, 
On whom earth’s light is dim — 

For whom Heaven’s bril'iance has no pride, 
Reflected not by Him! 

She bows her in her lonely grief ; 
Shall she make suit in vain ? 

Come Thou! of every joy the chief, 
And take thy Bride again. ; 


Boston, September, 1838. 


THE RUINED FAMILY. 





Original. 





No fairer spot exists among all the sunny vales of New 
England, than the scene of the following story. Let me 
describe it, as it has a thousand times burst suddenly upon 
my view, and as it is indelibly imprinted on my memory. 
Rising an abrupt ascent in the road, as you approach it, you 
find yourself on an elevated plain of small extent, which 
commands a very interesting prospect of the distant hills 
and mountains, variegated with forest and field, and with 
one or two glimpses at the valleys between, with the spires 
of the village churches peeping up from their midst, while 
their walls like the other buildings, are hid from sight by 
the intervening foliage. Advancing a short distance, you 
come to the brow of a long hill, from which a scene of 
transcendent loveliness opens so instantaneously as to seem 
the work of enchantment. Often has the traveller paused 
upon his journey, to admire the beauties of this charming 
landscape. Directly in his front is the junction of two broad 
streams, one of which, spanned by the springing arches of 
an elegant bridge, seems to burst abruptly from the bowels 
of a range of hills which bound the prospect to the right. 
Farther on, the other stream, sparkling in the sunbeams, is 
seen winding its way for some distance, and about two miles 
off, the glitter.of a waterfall, the spire of a church, and the 
bright gleam of a village, mostly painted white, gives 
brilliancy and animation to the scene. 

Passing round to the left, over a succession of picturesque 
hills, the eye falls again on the river, gracefully sweeping 
with its increase of volume, round a gentle curve, and soon 
by a similar bend resuming its former direction, it is lost 
from the view. But directly in its course, through the vista 
it creates, towers at a distance a majestic mountain, the 
regularity of whose pyramidal form, its great elevation, and 
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spirits, his constitution bore up much longer against the 
insidious attacks of the destroyer than did the son’s. But 
his farm was neglected, his house went to decay, his property 
became mortgaged, and he was glad to compound with his 
creditors for a life lease of the house, which was granted 
him more from compassion for his grey hairs, than from 
any title which his circumstances gave him. 

His wife bowing under the weight of years and cares, was 
seized with a complaint which soon laid her in the grave, 
and the aged man was left with none but his daughter to 
cheer his passage in the downhill of life; for though his 


son was yet alive, his situation and habits precluded his 


being the source of any comfort or assistance. 

And thus did father and son continue to exist for some 
time amidst the wreck of their former fortunes — themselves 
but wrecks of what they once ‘had been. The daughter 
gave herself to the care of her parents while they lived, but 
she too was fated to suffer the common lot of the family in 
poverty and distress. Worn down by sorrow and toil, her 
mind could not retain its native elasticity, and from being 
the pride of the village, she became dull and inanimate, and 
the tidy lass of seventeen was a slatternly drudge at twenty- 
eight. Her lover sickened of the picture of grossness and 
ignominy to which his union with her would attach him, 
and withdrew from her society. After the death of her 
father, who was buried at the expense of the town, a moun- 
tain of flesh in the shape of an indolent fellow, named Bill 
Rumford, offered himself to her, and the poor girl having no 
home, and none she could depend upon for the least assist- 
ance, married him, to put a shelter over her head. She 
lingered two or three years, and died of consumption, 
contracted originally by exposure in the shattered and leaky 
dwelling of her father. 

All are now in their graves but the idiot boy. He became 
needy, when his friends were all gone, and though the slow 
hand of charity supplied some of his wants, he supplied 
some others without leave. He was called a thief, and 
though his known lunacy saved him from a conviction, he 
was locked up in the county jail, by order ef court; and 
now if you pass through the shire town of — county, 
and stop at the jail, you will see at a window, begging alms 
of the passing visiter, or rolling from side to side on his back 
on the floor of his cell, and singing his insignificant la! la! 
la! la! the last surviving member of the Renman family. 

E. L. A. 





THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE’S ESCAPE TO HER MOTHER, 


[The following is extracted from an article in the Ed- 
inburg Review, written, it is understood. by Lord Brougham, 
although he speaks of himself in the third person. He hav- 
ing been personally engaged in the transaction, the account 
may be regarded as authentic. It gives but an indifferent 
picture of the pleasures of royalty.] 

In a fine evening of July, about the hour of seven, when 
the streets are deserted by all persons of condition, the 
Princess Charlotte rushed out cf her residence in Warwick 
House, unattended — hastily crossed Cockspur street — flung 
herself into the first hackney coach she could find —and 
drove to her mother’s house in Connaught place. The 
Princess of Wales having gone to pass the day at her Black. 
heath villa, a messenger was despatched for her, another for 
her law adviser, Mr. Brougham, and a third for Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone, the young princess’s bosom friend. He arrived 
before the Princess of Wales had returned; and Miss Mer- 
cer Elphinstone had alone obeyed the summons. Soon after 
the royal mother came, accompanied by Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, her lady in waiting. It was found that the Prin- 
cess Charlotte’s fixed resolution was to leave her father’s 
house, and that which he had appointed for her residence, 
and to live thenceforth with her mother. But Mr. Brougham 
is understood to have felt himself under the painful necessity 
of explaining to her that by the law, as all the judges but one 
had laid it down in George I.’s reign, and as it was now ad- 
mitted to be settled, the King or the Regent had the absolute 
power to dispose of the persons of all the royal family, 
while under age. The Duke of Sussex, who had always 
taken her part, was sent for, and attended the invitation to 
join in these consultations. It was an untoward incident in 
this remarkable affair, that he had never seen the Princess 
of Wales since the investigation of 1806, which had begun 
upon a false charge brought by the wife of one of his equer- 
ries, and that he had, without any kind of warrant from the 












































fact, been supposed by the Princess to have set on, or at 
least supported, the accuser. He, however, warmly joined 
in the whole of the deliberations of that singular night. As 
soon as the flight of the young lady was ascertained, and 
the place of her retreat discovered, the Regent’s officers of 
state and other functionaries were despatched after her. 
The Lord Chancellor Eldon first arrived, but not in any par- 
ticular imposing state, “regard being had” to his eminent 
station ; for, indeed, he came in a hackney coach. Whether 
it was that the example of the Princess Charlotte herself had 
for the day brought this simple and economical mode of con- 
veyance into fashion, or that concealment was much studied, 
or that despatch was deemed more essential than ceremony 
and pomp—certain it is, that all who came, including the 
Duke of York, arrived in similar vehicles, and that some 
remained enclosed in them, without entering the royal man- 
sion. At length, after much pains and entreaties used by 
the Duke of Sussex and the Princess of Wales herself, as 
well as Miss Mercer and Lady C. Lindsay, (whom she 
always honored with a just regard) to enforce the advice 
given by Mr. Brougham that she should return without de- 
lay to her own residence, and submit to the Regent, the 
young Princess, accompanied by the Duke of York and her 
verness, who had now been sent for and arrived in a royal 
carriage, returned to Warwick House, between four and five 
o’clock in the morning. There was then a Westminster 
election in progress, in consequence of Lord Cochran’s ex- 
pulsion ; and it is said that on her complaining to Mr. 
Brougham that he too was deserting her and leaving her in 
her father’s power, when the people would have stood by 
her—he took her to the window, when the morning had 
just dawned, and, pointing to the Park and the spacious 
streets which lay before her, said, that he had only to show 
her a few hours later, on the spot where she now stood, and 
all the people of this vast metropolis would be gathered 
together on that plain, with one common feeling: in her be- 
half—but that the triumph of one hour would be dearly 
purchased by the consequences which must assuredly follow 
in the next, when the troops poured in and quelled all resis- 
tance to the clear and undoubted law of the land, with the cer- 
tain effusion of blood—nay, that through the rest of her 
life she never would escape the odium which, in this coun- 
try, always attends those who, by breaking the law, occa- 
sion such calamities. This consideration, much more than 
any quailing of her dauntless spirit, or faltering of her filial 
affection, is believed to have weighed upon her mind, and 
induced her to return home. 

There had, however, been a treaty for some time pending, 
the object of which was her marriage with the King of Hol- 
land’s eldest son —a match as unwise on public grounds as 
it was unpalatable to her own taste. She had set hersel 
decidedly against it, and was apprehensive of being drawn 
or driven into it by the systematic course of ill usage re- 
cently employed against her. It was even supposed by 
some, and indeed rather insinuated by herself, that her prin- 
cipal reason for leaving Warwick House had been to disen- 
tangle herself at once from the trammels of this negotiation. 
And it is certain that, before she would consent to return. 
she directed a declaration to be drawn up, which was signed 
by all present, in which she used remarkable expressions to 
the following effect :— “I am resolved never to marry the 
Prince of Orange. If it shall be seen that such a match is 
announced, I wish this my declaration to be borne in mind, 
that it will be a marriage without my consent and against 
my will; and I desire Augustus (Duke of Sussex) and Mr. 
Brougham will particularly take notice of this.’ 

No farther attempts were made to enforce the hated mar- 
riage ; but the Duke of Sussex’s supposed share in breaking 
it off was never forgiven. The Regent immediately called 
together the different members of the family, and announced 
that they must make their election between himself and the 
Duke — whoever refused to give up the society of the latter 
being warned that he gave up all intercourse with the Re- 
gent. It is most creditable to the Duke cf Gloucester that 
this honest and excellent man at once rejected the insulting 
and humiliating proposition. 
























































“HE HAS MADE EVERY THING BEAUTIFUL IN HIS TIME.” 


BY MARY H. MANS. 





Original. 





Yes! bright and beautiful they are, 
The thousand lovely things 

That shoot like rays from star to star, 
On evanescent wings. 


The winter fobe of dazzling sheen 
That shrouds the wood and fields, 

The early tints of springing green, 
That smiling April yields. 

Yes! bright as Eden’s fairy bowers 
The leafy robe of June — 

But Summer’s sweet and sunny hours 
Are always flown too soon. 


And Autumn, with its »« ‘ed shades 
Of light and sombre cye, 

Too soon the pensive beauty fades 
Beneath a winter sky. 


Yet bright and beauteous in their time 
The smiling seasons roll, 

From year to year, from clime to clime — 
The same from pole to pole. 


They come — they go— their infant breath 
Is but a passing knell ; 

Their smile, the harbinger of death — 
Their only word, Farewell ! 


Oh, Time! I would not thou shouldst wait, ‘ 
Thou beautiful thou art ; 

And though in passing, thou dost break 
Each tendril round the heart. 


Roll on — roll on — our wings and thine 
Are plumed to equal flight ; 

The same soft star will o’er us shine, 
That gemmed our infant night. 


And though earth’s bright and beauteous things 
Like changing bubbles break, 

That star illumes those loftier scenes 
Which for the spirit wait. 


And brighter will those rays become, 
As nearer to that shore } 
We burst the shadows of the tomb 
To live forevermore. ‘ 


A GALE AT SEA. 


Tue high mountains were already covered with snow, 
and the ice in the harbor warned us to be gone, or remain 
there for the winter. We went to sea with a light breeze 
from the eastward ; but before we had got twenty miles to 
the northward of the Naze, it died away in light drifting 
showers of snow, and left our sails flapping against the 
masts, and our ropes feathered with frost work. As the 
sun went down, the snow ceased, and a dark cloud, fringed 
with wild white, arose in the west —while a gentle ‘ripple 
on the heaving, oily-looking sea, heralded a breeze from that 
direction, which, before morning, ripened into a strong gale. 

The ship was in no very safe situation, as we could not 
fetch the mouth of the Sleeve on one tack, nor weather the 
Norwegian land on the other. 

At three o’clock in the morning it was dark and dreary — 
the wind was still unabated, and showers cf sleet whistled 
down the rigging. 

Nothing could be seen around us but the flying spray, 
topping the furious waves that threatened to break on board 
of us at every surge —for we were obliged to carry a press 
of sail, to keep the ship to windward. ‘ 

All hands were on deck — the ship lurched heavily in the 
hollow of the waves, and the very masts shook, when their 
wild and curling tops struck the bow. 

The mainsail flew ih tatters, and at that moment a loud 
crack was heard forward: the bowsprit had risen a foot 
from its place—the gammoning, which was rotten, had 
given way —the masts were in danger —the helm was in- 
stantly put a-weather —the ship flew before the wind, the 
foresail was hauled up, the runners and tackles were boused 
up to the stem, and a hawser passed out of the hawse-holes 
over the bowsprit ; this saved the masts, and the ship was 
again brought to the wind. 

We knew that we must have run several miles to the lee- 
ward while the bowsprit was securing; bat the loss of our 
masts there, would have been death to us, for we then heard 
\|the roaring of the breakers against the iron-pound coast. 


Wuen you hear a man converse learnedly and wisely 
upon some topic with which you are wholly unacquainted, 
wait patiently till he has done, and then turn to one of the 
company with a sarcastic smile, and ask the time of day. 
It follows as a matter of course, that you might overturn all 
that had been said, if you thought it worth your while. 
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As daylight broke, red and fiery streaks with wind-galls 
were seen among the clouds, and the rugged meuntains of 
Norway, fleeced in white, were just showing their towering 
peaks above the misty curtain which hung over the horizon 
to the eastward. All eyes gazed with horror at a sight 
which, in security, would have been magnificent. Drenched 
with the spray, cold and weary as we were, still some hopes 
remained, that our despatch in securing the bowsprit had 
kept us further to windward; but when the veil of mist 
passed away, all the perils of our situation came full upon 
our view. 

The steep black rocks frowning over the boiling surf, 
threw up the liquid element in mad gambols, till the oblique 
rays of light reflected an iris in the spray ; but the sun 
seemed to shine to show, and not to relieve us from danger. 

Our sails were all we had to trust to; —another mainsail 
was bent and set, and the master, with a stout man, took 
the helm, watching every surge to ease the ship as she rose. 
At each curling wave, all eyes seemed to turn instinctively, 
first to the masts, then to the coast, and then to the deck: 
no one looked at the other, not a word was spoken, and 
nothing was heard around us but the wild winds, the rush 
of waters, and the screaming of the sea-gulls in our wake. 

The ship plunged violently, and made but little way. A 
few minutes were to decide—we were within a hundred 
yards of the weathermost rock, which occasionally showed 
its dark head above the furious sea that rushed over it. 

It was an awful moment: we had got into that long swell 
which usually precedes the tremendous break of a heavy 
wave on a rock —a few minutes more were to rank us with 
the living or the dead. Each man raised himself up, 
grasping firmer the, rope by which he held, as if willing 
to lighten the ship by poising himself in the air, till the 
wave slunk back from the rock, and the vessel glided into 
the hollow of the sea — no shock—another heave, and we 
were all clear. 

That day taught me to use every effort, and hope to the 
last. As the Sleeve was now open, we felt ourselves com- 
paratively safe, and the next morning the wind veering 
round to the north-east, we were induced to keep the sea 
and steer homeward. — Tales of the Sea. 


Suaxspeare.— With a reverence as deep as honesty or 
manliness permits for the master geniuses of our race, — 
a reverence nourished by the fond and never intermitted 
study of their works, —I may say that I catch, from this 
very study of their writings and characters, a conception, 
that, high as they rose, they might have risen higher. I 
can sometimes behold the soil of the world upon their 
snow-white robes, and the rust of human passions upon 
the glittering edge of their wit. It was long said by the 
great Roman critic, that the good Homer sometimes nods ; 
and Shakspeare, the most brilliant example, unquestionably, 
of a triumph over the defects of education, — mental and 
moral, — too often exhibits traces of both. As he floats on 
eagles’ wings along what he nobly calls “the brightest 
heaven of invention,” he is sometimes borne, by an un- 
chastened taste, into a misty region, where the understand- 
ing endeavors in vain to follow him ; and sometimes as he 
skims with swallow ease along the ground, too confident of 
his power to soar, when he will, up to the rosy gates of the 
morning, he stoops, and stoops, and stoops, till the tips of 
his graceful pinions are sadly draggled in the mire. —E. 
Everett. 








Fiat Arrection. —.As some Christian captives at Al- 
giers, who had been ransomed, were going to be discharged, 
the cruisers brought in a Swedish vessel, among the crew of 
which was the father of one of those ransomed captives. 
The son made himself known to the old man; but their 
mutual unhappiness at meeting in such a place may well be 
conceived. The young man, however, considering that the 
slavery his father was about to undergo would inevitably 
put an end to his life, requested that he might be released, 
and himself detained in his room ; which was immediately 
granted. But when the story was told to the governor, he 
was so affected with it, that he caused the son likewise to be 
discharged, as the reward of his filial and exemplary tender- 


ness. 
—_——_—_—____—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


A man praising ale, said it was an excellent drink, though 
taken in great quantities it made him fat. ‘I have seen it 
make you /ean,’”’ said the other. 


Exrtosion Unper Water. — This novel and interesting 
experiment was tried on Saturday afternoon, at the Castle 
Garden, under the direction of that active and clever body 
of men, the Committee of the Mechanics’ Institute Fair. It 
resulted to the entire satisfaction and delight of every one 
who saw it. A small barrel containing about fourteen 
pounds of powder was let down in twenty feet water, imme- 
diately opposite the centre of the garden. When it blew up 
it sent a column of water nearly fifteen feet into the air. 
The second experiment was made by sinking a tin canister 
containing twelve pounds of powder. A heavy weight was 
attached to it, which tended to embed it pretty deeply into 
the mud, so that when it exploded it sent up a column of 
mud and water commingled.—NV. Y. Times. 


A wortuy old clergyman, one of the old school, of which 
few relics now remain, used to relate the following with 
much glee: There was in his parish a Mr. C. by trade a 
carpenter, who had acquired much credit by ingenuity, and 
no less for shrewdness and wit. He was one day hewing 
timber, when the clergyman accosted him. ' “Mr. C., you 
have become quite famous for your ingenuity ; you have 
made almost every thing else, pray can you make me a 
devil?” Very eathy, Mr. F.” replied the other, scanning 
the parson carelessly, and raising his axe; “ jetht put your 
foot on thith thtick — you want the leatht alterin of any man 
I know of.” 


Mr. Curran, who was a very small man, having a dispute 
with a brother counsel, who was a very stout one, in which 
words ran high on both sides, called him out. The other, 
however, objected — “ For,’’ said he, “ you are so little that I 
might fire at you a dozen times without hitting ; whereas, 
the chance is, that you would shoot me at the first fire.” 
“Upon my conscience that’s true!” — cried Curran. “But 
to convince you that I don’t want to take any advantage, 
you may chalk my size upon your body, and all hits out of 
the ring shall go for nothing.” 


DeFIniTIon of A GENTLEMAN. — Gentility is neither in birth, 
manner, nor fashion, but in the mind. A high sense of 
honor, a determination never to take a mean advantage of 
another, an adherence to truth, delicacy and politeness 
towards those with whom you may have dealings, are the 
essential and distinguished characteristics of a gentleman. 


Sneerers. — Observe the fine humanity of Shakspeare in 
that his sneerers are all worthless villains. Too cunning 
to attach value to self-praise, and unable to obtain ap- 
proval from those whom they are compelled to respect, they 
propitiate their own self-love by disparaging and lowering 
others. 
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Our Prosrects.— We are happy to receive assurances 
from our friends, of their satisfaction with the appearance 
and contents of our first number ; and we have been cheered, 
by receiving quite an accession to our subscription list from 
persons who could have no motive for subscribing but their 
good opinion of the work. We would express our thanks 
to those friends who have exerted themselves in our behalf, 
and we solicit a continuance of their good offices. Those 
who intend to confer a favor on us, or wish to take advan- 
tage of the favorable terms contained in our prospectus, are 
reminded that now is the time for exertion, both for our ben- 
efit and their own. At no future time can an interest in 
behalf of our paper be so easily exerted as at the present 
moment. We hope it will be attended to now. 


(> We tender our grateful acknowledgements to our 
brethren of the Press for the favorable terms in which they 
have so unanimously spoken of our first number. We shall 
be happy to reciprocate their kindness, as opportunity may 
occur. 

In but a single instance have we received aught but com- 
mendation and encouragement; and as in that instance the 
writer professes to act for our good, and moreover as his 
strictures are based on a mistake for which we are not 


\| responsible, we are disposed to take it in good part. We 


assure our frowning neighbor that the article which appeared 
originally in the American Monthly was also forwarded for 
our columns by the author. We have no disposition for 
filching. "We expect to copy freely, from the columns of our 
contemporaries on both sides of the Atlantic, but we shall 
always accompany our selections with a due acknowledg. 
ment of the source from whence they are derived. 





Bunker Hirt.— A new effort is about to be made for 
completing the monument on the battle ground on Bunker 
Hill. The battle field, with the exception of a small square 
around the monument, has been mortgaged for the means to 
carry the column to its present height. The mortgage has 
expired, the mortgagees entered upon possession, and a few 
days since they commenced digging upon the very redoubt 
which sheltered the American troops in that memorable and 
most honorable battle of the revolution. The owners of the 
mortgage have, however, consented to give time for an effort 
to raise the money and redeem the land. If it is not accom- 
plished, we hope what has been done will be pulled down, 
and got out of sight as soon as possible. We would sooner 
see the whole space covered with dwellings, than to see the 
proudest monument completed, which cannot secure from 
desecration the most interesting portion of all—the redoubt. 


> Gov. Evererr’s address on Thursday evening, before 
the Mercantile Library Association, was an admirable per- 
formance, exhibiting the characteristics of his style — 
eloquence, plainness, elegance and power —in a striking 
manner. ‘ 

The Poem by Mr. J. T. Fields, was also a very happy 
effort, and though the author labored under the disadvantage 
of following such a man as Mr. Everett, he acquitted 
himself with great credit. 

ae Sk 

Janep Sparks, Esq. is engaged by the Boston Soeiety for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures on ‘the causes and principal events of the 
American Revolution, and illustrative of the civil, military 
and diplomatic history of that period.” The pursuits of 
Mr. Spark#for the last few years, admirably qualify him for 
the performance of his task, and from his known ability as 
a lecturer, his audience may expect a most entertaining and 
instructive series. 

Francis C. Gray is also engaged to deliver six lectures on 
the “ History of English Literature,” a subject which in his 
hands we presume will be far removed from the dry and 
monotonous detail which have tended to render the subject 
unpopular. 





Muirary Review. —The Division Muster at Dedham on 
Tuesday last was, it is said, a splendid affair. Gov. Everett 
reviewed the troops, being drawn in a splendid barouche. 
The line was not dismissed till dark — rather a late hour for 
those to return to Boston who must do so; and those who 
staid‘over night were still worse off. We saw two compa- 
nies march down State street on Wednesday in the drenching 
rain, and we thought if that was “for the fun of it,’ we 
would “rather be excused.” 


Mr. Catiin has succeeded in his application for the 
use of Faneuil Hall for the arrangement of his Exhibition 
of Indian portraits, dresses, tents or wigwams, &c. &c. We 
shall now have an opportunity to see the whole collection, 
and under circumstances better calculated than any other to 
give a correct idea of Indian life. 





Fruit.—The remarkable season we have experienced 
has brought as was anticipated, an unusual supply of fruit 
to the market, mostly of an excellent quality. Many have 
been fearful that such an abundance would be injurious to 
health, and that much disease would be the unavoidable 
consequence, but we think there is little danger of that while 
the forestallers are able to keep the prices of the article at 
so high a rate as at present. 


* Tae Catnese Government are making strenuous efforts to 
prevent the introduction of opium into the empire, where it 
has always been prohibited. It has been smuggled in large 
quantities of late years, and has come inio extensive use as 
an intoxicating drug. The smuggling trade having been 
broken up, the Christian traders are now forcing it upon the 
barbarians by sending it in large armed vessels, which the 
Chinese police are unable to resist. The British East India 
Company are largely engaged in the business. 


oe 
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HE REAOH’D THE VALLEY. 


COMPOSED BY G. A. HODSON, BSQ. 






ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO. 





© He reach’d the valley where he liv’d 
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colla voce. 


THIRD VERSE. 


SECOND VERSE. 


He now was on the world alone, 


‘My father and my mother too, 4 7 : an 
wand’rer, nought was 


Are they all pass’d away; 


Is there no friendly voice to greet To cheer him on his starless way, 
The lonely wand’rer’s stay: Of ev’ry hope bereft! 
Where are the bosom friends I left, He rested o’er the chilly hearth, 


My lovw’d one, is she dead ? And said ‘ Here let me die :’ 


There was no voice to speak, There was no lip to breathe farewell, 
But Echo answer’d ‘ Dead.’ But Echo answer’d '‘ Die.’ 





